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ABSTRACT ^ v 

What prbblems are involved in the development and 
organization 'of data sources used in a research project on student 
aid? .Problems faced are: (1) using data^from sources that had 
combined inf or matiqi^ into different categories; (2) incomplete data 
on a topi^c; (3) th^ disparity in tjie numbers of students or c|^ollars 
reported by different data sources; and (4) the ^ormiilation o:^ 
categories'. Data used are from depejident and independent students ^ 
veterans^ Guaranteed Student Loan Program^ Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant Program. Discusgion of these problems iiiclicat^ the 
arbitrary decisions- nece ssary in building a' data .base from- existing 
sources of information., (Author/KE) , . ^ 
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POLICY RESEARCH REPORT 



A Policy Research Report is an official document of, the Educational Policy 
Research Center. It presents results of work directed toward specific research 
objectives. The report is a comprehensive treatment of the objectives, scope, 
methodology, data, analyses, and concl^isions, and ^rdsents i^c backgro^jnd, *• 
practical significance, and^tecliriical information required for a complete \ind 
full undepstanding of the research activity. The report is designed to be directly 
useful to educational policy makers. • ■ \ 

_ \ 

RESEARCH MEMCR'ANDUM 

A Rest^arch Memorandum is a working paper that presents 1he results of work 
in progress. The purpose of the Research Memorandiim is to ifevite comment on , 
research in progress. It^is a comprehensive treatment of a^ single research area 

'qif^of a facet of a research area within^^larger field of study. The Memorandum ^ 
(5fesents the backgroimd, Objectives, scope .-.surtimary, and conclusions, as \^^elll 
as method ar\d approach, in a condensed form. Since it presents views and con- 

.dusions dirawn dudng the progress of research acfivity, it may be expanded or 

j-modified in the light of further research. 

RESEABCH NOTE 

A Research Note is a working paper that presents the results of study related to 
a single phase^ or factopiof a research problepi.. It also may, present preliminary 
exploration of an educational pohcy issue or an interim report which may later 
appear as- a largei) study. The purpose of the^ Rc*search Note is to instigate dis- 
cussion and-criticism. It presents the concepts, findings, a.nd/or conclusions of 
the author. It may be altered, expanded, qr withdrawn at any time. 
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I INTRODUCTION 



^ The development and organization of the data . sources ased in I'Sfudent. < \ 
'Aid: Description and Options" (Lee et 'aa . , / 1975)^^ demand ^xplanatio# on 
'at least two counts. First/Veader^ must knaw what agsumpti^oria and -4.ef - 
initions were used so they may judge the validity of the reisults. 
Second, the discussion provides a case sti^dy in the cleyeloptn^^nt of 
national data base from existing sources of inf ormatiot[i . ^; ; ':jy - 

The problems we faced caui^ be summarized in f our cafegotifte^ » . , . • :l; 
first problem was using data from sources' that had cQmbi;n;e4 tinf Orw 
into different categories. A comparison of "the def itiltiona .used^^;b^^^ 
^ Veterans Administration and HEW i.l lu$trates the^ problem. 'Fh<D Vetertes:»^^^^^ . 
Administration uses categories such aa/'hospital traiping''"..atid %,e?iQw; • ' 
college level," which are not compatible With any of the :Hfi*W pategojci^^^^^^ 

The second problem resulted from inGom{3:l.^te d^ta qn'"4' t<>pi:C;.^^^^ ! 
information on independent stud^nts^ suffers ^fiTDta thi0 (J^fici^^^ 
to know how many independent students th^ire- are, where th^:y at-ti^.hd" .c^ ■ ip., 

lege, what their income is, 'and how much student ald'tfet^y req,e^^^ 
there are little data available relative to these: qu^stidns . ; • ; : ■ 

The third problem was the disparity in the numl^er;S .of stucieots^^ " ; 

dollars reported by different data sources . Jov, some ij^ 
the number of students in each^lncpme category^ we^ include:d ;a^tei^rt^^^ 
distribution^'^ In otherN^stances we tpok a'^BXj^s^ in still 'o^ 
we used numbers f rota the mosK r^l lab le^^ sour c 



A • l:jL.¥t ^D.f V^f^rences ' is ap:p:^tiSied £0 this r export.: f. 
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ex&raple, We u&^^ Higher Education^Generat lnfp'nHation Surveys (HEGllS, 
i?73) earollraent data throughout the analysis even though other enroU- 
xiferift da were available. . " ' ' ^ >" . . . 

' The foilrth problem was the •f^ortnu'lation of our own categories/ In 

/ • • ■ . ^ 

sofee irtst^nees the categories were "diptated by the data; at other times 
'^e were 'alple to build categories that were complementary to our analysis, 
tiie -latter ca'sq caii be illustrated in bur estimations of Guaraateed 

/Studene Loans. (GSL) 1 These* awards go to graduate students, whom we ex- 

. . ff - ' 

■clCid.^d from our study, acid to students in proprietary schools for whom 

there are, little enrollment data. Some GSL loans are/also provided by 

Institutional leriders, 'Which l^^mi ts eligibi lity for the funds. ^ For the 

piArposes, pf pur analysis, we excluded the GSL loans awarded to graduate 

etudentfi and prpprietary students as well as those that; were lent by 

institutions . - 

, The. s.dope^fid*. magnitude^of the final d^ta base were determi'ned by 
the Information 'available;' these examples indicate the 'arbitrary deci- 
sions neoe^wry in building a data base from existing sources of infor- 
mation. We weighed the alternatives at all points in the process and 
tried to remain close to our task of providing decision makers with the 
most helpful and reliable informatipn possible. 

Major data sources for our analysts were the. Tripartite tape (Fall 
1972), the Fiscal Operations . tape (Spring 1973) , atid mciS m^V 3^ . The 
Tripartite tape contains information provided by institutional stuc§ent 
aid dfficers oh th^ir. institutions ' AppUcation$ Fed- 
eifai Student Financial Aid Programs tor FY-1«7S. Aid o)Ef leers completed 
the forms in the fall, of 1972^ giving estlmat:^;^ for the 1972^73 6cho6l 
■ year. The Fiscal Opex'atic^ps tap^ contains institutional stjident aid 
^ officer reports- on :^ow federal funds in student ^id were spent in 1^^2-73 
. ttvey w^re co]^lected in the .spring of 1973v We categorlzed^.^^^ 



identified on the Tripartite and Fiscal Operations tapes as public four- 
year* institutions, public two-year institutions, private four-y^ar insti- 
tutions, and private two-year institutions according, to thie institutional 
classification in Fall Enrollment in Higher Education 1972 (Wade, 1974). 

U.S. Office of Education (USOE) student aid program data are for 
FY 1973, with the exception of the Basic Economic Opportunity Grant 
Program information, which is for qualified applicants as of January 
1975. The Fiscal Operation^ tape provided income distributions of aid 
recipients, by type of institution, for the College Work Study (CWS), 
Supplemental EjJxicatri^nal Opportunity Grants >(SEOG) , and National Direct 
Student" Loan (NDSL) program'?.. . The proportions were applied ^to Fae tBoOjk 
(USOE,. 1974) state totals for dollars-obligated in FY 1972 and allocated' 
in*FY 1973*. pstiraation processes were developed to distribute the GSL 
dollars, Basic Economic Opportunity Grants (BEOG) dollars^ and Insti- 
tutional Aid dollars by income category and institutional , type Ch^pt^rs 
V, Vl^ and VII discuss the procedures in detail. * Chapter VIII discusses 
the information on veterans benefits; data were .Extracted from th^ FY' i973 
.Veterans ^mmar^M&^^s (1975) . < , \ ■ V— 



. II CATEGORIZATION OF INSTITUTIONAL TYPES v 

The'^ Tripartite and Fiscal Operations tapes classified institutipnis 
of higher educfittion by five institutional types: university, other 
four-year, two-year, vocational, or other. Control was categorized 
public, private, or proprietary. To make the cl^^aif ication system 
' compact ible with information from HEGIS and other sources, the SRI staff 
combined the data' into four categories: public-four, public-two, private 
four, private-two. In the first step of the grouping process, "institu- 
tions categorized as university or other four»-year on th'e Tripartite and 
Fiscal Operations tapes were combi*ned ^s- f our-y^ar institutions, and 
the remainder were classified as two-year Sristi.tations • Private control, 
and proprietary control were combined to form the private category. 

A^ additional disparity between Office 6f Edu'ceitiotl^data , and the 
Tripartite and Fiscal , Op:erations tapes^^ppeared In the identification 
and classification o£ branch campuses.' For example,^ when student aid, 
data :from the*Trip'ar tite or Fiscal pp^r'ations tapes were used with en- 
rollment data from HEGIS', student airf was shown in institutional cate- 
gories v^ere there were no ei^tolled students. 




' , The second step of the grouping process alleviated this problem; 

each institutio^.'on the Tripartite and Fiscal Operations tapes was 
r classified as one of the four SRI types according to its categorization 

in FalL Enrollment in Hifitfer Education 1972 . . 



*HEGIS categorizations,, for example, do not list ^ocationaP* and "other 
institutional types or -"proprietary" control. 

.* 4 ^ 
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Tripartite and Fiscal 
• Ot)"era t ions Type s 

ITI s t i t u t i ona 1 type 

Univer-§ity 

Other four-year- 

Two-year 

Vocational 

Oth^r 
■Control 
. Public 



•Private 
Proprietary 




Four-year' 



Twa-year 





Ill AGGREG 



FINANCIAL NEED 



DEPENDENT STUDENTS 



HEGIS TRNST73B provided full-time equivalent (FTE) undergraduate 
degree enrollment for Fall 1972 by states and i^^tit^utional types-* ^I^GIS 
does not di;f terentlate between dependent and independent students. 411 , 
full-time and one-third of the part-time students were included in our 
PTE enrollment figures; the percentages of "independent students in each 
institutional category are^ presented in Chapter IV. 

HEGIS categorizes institutions into six types: (1) university, ^ ■ 
(2) other four-year* (3) tt^o-year^ (4) four-year branch of a university, 
(5.) two-year branch of a university, (6) ' two-year bi;anch of other four.,, 
the SRI staff categorized (1), (2), and (4) as 'four-year institutiorvs 
and- the remainder as two-year ins titutions,^ as shown below. 



(1) University 

(2) Other four-yeaV 
(Sy" Two-year 




(4) Four-year bran^jph of a universitj 

(5) Two-year branch of a university 

(6) Two-year branch of other four- 



Four-year 
-Institations. 



Two-yeax - , 
institution^ ' 



Tbe numbers of dependent students in each income category by type 

.\ " ' . ■ ' ■ Vf^ 

* -■ ■ <s» , • 

of institution in each state were prodnaced by multiplying' tlje, rllEGIS en- 
rpllment tiinaa the pr deport ion of dependent students in eaclh 'instrtu'tiBnal 
type 'and income category--$0-$5, 999, $6/0O0-$8, 999, $9, OOQ-$li, 999;,,^^^:a^^^^ 
$12;000 and ab,ove--as reported on the Tripartite t^pe. Income interva:ts: 
reflected adjifsted gross income. . , , .y^ 
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Proeedures 'f or the alternative income distributions of dependeat 

♦ ■ ■ ^ ■. '. . 

students, the mildrange estimation and the Freshman Norm' estimation, are 

. • i* ' ' . • 

discussed in the following sections of tlfiis chapter. 

Cost of attendance for dependent students by state, and institutional 

. ' ■ ** 'J 

type was produced from Tr ipartite ' and HEGIS data. Cost Equals 'the insti- 

tutional total ca^t of tui^tion and fees, books and supplies, plus meals ; 

and housing. Tuition da t^ were obtained from HEGIS .^d the r etna ird/ng * 
-cost items were extracted from the Tripartite tape^tf^ These t'ot-^ls '^were * ^ 

weighted by enrollment icr'each institution to arrive at a weighted * 
/^veragp cost for each anstitutionil type./ ^ \ ^ " ' ^ » , 

Gross financial need, -G, ^or 'dependent students, D, was determined - 

by subtracting tfhe expected pa'ren.tal conjtributioo and self-support* from 

. tHe cost for dependents: ' * . - • 

. • ^ . ' \ . ' t . - V. 

^{DNeed = Cost. - (parental contribution + self-support)] . ^ 

' ■■ ■ .. *' ■ * • . ■■ 

; Niet ne'^d, M, include'd •student aid: 

■ , " ' ■ ■ " . • ■ . 

fDNeed '= -Cost , - (parental contribdtion + self-support + student aid)] . 

, ■ N (D) • : 

Expfected' parental contribution figures were obtained from the Col-/ 
'. lege Scholarship Service (CSS, 1975, Table 2). CSS also sidtppMed the 
7 self-suppor,t figure^: A dependent student's average contribution vjas. 
$460 if 'he, attended / "two-yearv school and. $510 if he •.attended a four- 

^y^ar school.' ^ ' * »j 

* fl , „ . • ' 

' , ' " ' . ■» ' 

liilidrange Estimat^iojfl'of Income Distribution for Det)endeat . Students ^ . ; 

'■ The midraage estimates of ^he income distribution^ for students at 
6a(^h type 6f institution in each. stat6 wete^ developed by .j(3.Dmparing the 
fj^nancial aid officers', estimatee with the census bureau ""estimates.-of V ; " 
, the populatioti having 4ppendents of college age. Adjus^rfent^^ v 



aid of ficers*- estimates were made fronf a variety -of sources,, including 
repojMi ffom the American College Testing Program (ACT)^ the^ College 
Entrance Examination Board (GEEB)^ the CSS, and data from the Basic 
Educatioaal Opportunity Gr^nt' (BEOG) program.: ACT and . CEEB have published 
reports, on the family incomes of students participating* in their testing 
programs in individual states, and the "Annual Institutional Summary Data 
Service Report" (CSS, 191 (^Ycmt^i^^ ^ta on. students filing the 

Parents Conf idential S^temWts and^ Student FinanciaT Statements, A 
limitec^ number of ^atewid^ financial aid studies were also available, 
other reports from state Agencies on^ the financial circum- 
stances of students* All . these sources were included, when available, 
to obtain the ^midrarige income distribution for a state. The d^ta dvail-, 
able for one state were not necessarily comparable to the information^ 

■ 1 ■■ ■ " - ' ■ ■ 

avafflable for another state . ' While the estimates are based on empirical 
data, no single rafio bt method was -applied' to all states. 



<y FyeshTnan Norm Income Distribution*:^ Fall 1974 ^ ^ 

The Freshman Norm S<t?udy included only 'those students who. were full-- 

time, first-time enrollees'in colleges. At the institiiti^rial le^el, 

incj-irsioh ^as based on the response rate tp" the^ACE's Student Information 

Form <SIF). .The require d minimum student . response rate varied by insti- , 

tiitional, [type: 857o in four-year colleges, 7575 for uni^^ef sities> and^' 50% 

for two*-}^ear colleges. Selections pf the' qualifjled institutions were 

made emmoying procedures to ^ensure the re'presentativeness^'of' tJhe sample. 

The income distribution was derived from th%Stu=dent Information Form. ' 

The SIF, is a student self-report form, and i^"^ should bert^oted that a. 

'■'regression to the me^n" phenomenon* has been observed in ptudent self^ . 

reports*^of family incomer Low income students tend ..to werejsttmate / 
■" .■ ^- . . . ' \ * • . ^ 

tKeir family's income, and" high income- student^ tend i:o "underestimate • 
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family rq,sources (California State Seholarship^and Loan Cotraniseioni, 1972; 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1971 and 1972). ^ ' •> • 

The Fr'e^hman Norm information was not available on a state-by-state 
barsis* There were regio^nal breafkdowns, However, and the states were 
categorized a>s shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 



REGIONAL GROUPING OF STATES 



Region ' 



East 



MiSwest' 



South 



. States 



* Connecticut; Delaware; *DisOTict^ of Columbia^ Maine; Maryland; 
Massachusetts; New H^mipshire ; , New Jersey;^ New Pemsyl- " 

vania; Rbod-e Island; Vermitit " . 

Illinois; Indiana; Iowa; Kansas; Michigan; Minnesota; Mis- 
souri; ^Nebraska; North Dakota; Ohio; South TDakota;* Wisconsin 

Alabama ; Arkansas ; Florida ;vGeorgia ; Kentucky; Louisiana ; 
^ ' Mississippi; North Carolina; South -Carolina^ Tennessee] 
Virginia; West Virginia 

Alaska; Arizona; California; Colorado; Hawaii ; Idaho';. Montana; 
Nevada; New Mex-ico; Oklahoma; Otegpnj .Texas'; ^Utah;, Washington ; 
Wyoming - * " * . -^'"^ ' \ 



* The Freshman Norm income categories were also regrouped to match 
the SRI study format, as shown belpw/ - / 



SRI ^p,«rbrae 
Category 
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$0 to $5,999 • 
$6,000 to $8,999 
?9,00Q td $11,;999 



Freshman J^orm Income, 'Category 



<$3,0O0 + ($3,0O0-$3,-9^99) +.(.$4,000-$5^999^ 
($6,000-$7,999) + l/2($8,000-$9,*999) 
l/2($8,000-$9,999) + 4/5($ia,0qd-$12,.499f?'' 



$1.2> 000 and above 1/5 ($10, 000-$12, 499) + "^um of remaining " categp^^^^^^^ 



This fprmula assumes that students were dist'ig^^uted equally within each 



income c^ategory; that is, in the $800p-$9999 interval^ it^ais "'^S'swtned that 
507o of the students were In the $8Q00-$8999^ sector , and 50% w^i^e'in the 
$9000-$9999 sector. , ' ^ 



Parental- income 



region ^nd institutional type, as estimated from 

».iV 



data in The American Freshman: National Norms for Fall 1974 in ^et al, 

1-97.4^ pp. 52^"aa:d 88); is shown in Tables 2 and 3-. ^ 



' ' — ' ■ Table 2 

ESTIMATED PARENTAL . I NCOl^/ BY REGIDN: 1974-75 



Distribution ig Pey^cent 



Est ima ted I nc ome 


East 


Midwest 


South 


> West 


$0 to $5,999;- 


11.17o 


7.77o 


13.1% 


, 11.2% 


$6,000 to ^8,999 


9.9 


8.9 


'.10.1 


9.9 


$%0m to $11,999 


16.7 


17.0 


- 15.3 


16..1 


$12,000 and above I 


62.3 


66.4 


61.5, 


62.8 


/ Tot^l 


100.0% 


100.0% 


• L00:0% . 


1Q0."0% 


.X 


\ 

, Tab]^ 


3* 


V 





ESTIMATED PARENTAL INGgME,MBY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE.v ^ 1974-,75 











t 


IT » 




Distribution 


■ < 

in Percent 






Public J 


♦ . Pr|lv 


ate 


.Estimated Income y ^ 


TwooYear 


Four -Year 


F^y.r-^ear^ 


' Two -Year 


^ $Q to $5,999 


" 1^1%' 


9 . 17o 


8.27o 


— t' 

14 . r/o 


, $0,000 to $8,999 


' 11.4- 


8.7 


8.1 


11.7 


$9^000 to $11,999 - 


18.7 


" 15,6 


13.4. 


17 .4 


$12,^000 and above 


56.8. 


• 66.6 


70.3 ' 


\ 56.8, 


Tots^]^ 


-100.0% 


' 100.0% 


100-0% 


' lOO.O"^, 
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Appropriate categories were averaged to prbduce the income bKr insti 
tutiorial ^ypes for eaeh region. Jor exampl-e,^ the* percent income/distri- 
bution for public two-year schools in the East £s as follows: 



$0 to $5,999 
^6,000 to $8,999 \ 
$9,D00 to $11,999 
$12,000 and. above 

Total ' 



13.17o + 


11.1 = 


24 . 2 -r 


Z = 


12.1% 


11.4 + 


9.9 = 


21.3 ^ 


2 = 


10.6/ 


, 18.7 + 




35.4 -r 


2 = 


17.7/ 


56.8 + 


62.3 = 


119.1 T 


2 = 


59.8 


100.0% 


.100.0 


200.0 




100. pi 



This procedure was 'followed for each institutional type and region'^ and 
the data were applied to the states^ according to the grouping in Tab'le 1 



11 , 

17 



IV AGGREGATE E'lNA^CIAL NEED OF INDEPEHDENT STUDENTS 

. ' Determining the aggregate need of independent students entailed 
three steps: ^ 



\ • Criteria for defining ' Mdependent students were chosen. 

\ • Methods iot determining the number of independent students 
at each institutional^ type in each statewwere',developed . 

\» A method, of measurf'ng their aggregate financial need was 
devised. ^' . ^ - 

" w ' , ■ • ^' ' ' ' 

Defining Independent Studentg^ ' 

There "are. several definitional criteria for determijning who an 

*^ tf' ' • , 

"independent" student is. ' We us'ed the BEOG program def-inition because ' 
it i'ncopojrates those criteria most widely used in awarding federal^ state^ 
and institutional funds. That definition denser ibes an indejiiende^tit student 



as one who: 



Has not antf will 'not be clain^ed a$^ an exemption" for federal 
income tax purposes by any petsan except himself or his 
spouse for the calendar year prior- to thd^ academic "y^^^ 
which aid is requested . 

Has not received and will not receive financial '^assistance 
of moi^e; than $600 from his or her parents in thd Calendar 
years in which aid is received and the calendar year prior 
to th^ "academic year for which aid is requested. 

Has n16t lived or will not-live for more vthan two consecu- * 
tive ^eeks in the home of a parent during the' calendar 
year in which aid is received and the calendar year prior 
to . thfe "academic year for which aid is requested. 



DeterTnlnins . the Number of Independent Students " . - 

in Each Stat^ and Institutional Type , ' 

* Because theiae is wide variation in estimates of percentages of in- 
dependent students at different types of institutions, it was decided* 
that national estimates could not be used without biasing the descripti 

for many states." The numbers of independent ^students in each*- state and 

/ 

institutional' type were produced using data from f^ve sources:^ 

. ^ V, ' ^ 

• A study by the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
in 1973-74 (Davis, 1974) giving information of aid admin- 
istrators' .estimates of indeper^ent students in each of 

the lA SREB .states. The, data analyzed by ^^REB are ^gathered' 
annually on the aid officers* Application(s) xto Participate 
' in Federal Student Aid Programs. 

1 ' ^ . ' 

The Student Resource Survey (SRS) devel^oped by the College 

w Entrance Examination Board giving student self -reported / 

^ information t>n student demographic characteristics, fA,q.an- 

cial circumstances, and financial aid resources in CaliftEtrnia, 

Montana, Oregan, Pennsylvania, and Washington. 

• The report, on alternative definitions for independent stu- 
' dents, ViHio Is the Independent Student? A Study of the 

Status and Resources of Independent Students (Nelson et fill.-, 
1975v).^ . ' / • * 

• Program aummary statistics' (BEOG, 1975) from the BEOG 

- program on the number of dependent' and independent students 

* who had applied for Basic Grants as of January 1974. 

• institutional Summary Data Reports from the CSS (1974) 
giving inf ormati-on on the number and characteristics of 
students in various states filing a Patents Confidential ^ 
Statement (PCS) or a Student Financial Statement (SFS)*/ 

A study by the Southern Regional Education Board (Davis, 1974), p 
vided estimates o€-the percentages , of independent students enrolled At 
various institutional types in each of the 14*SREB states. 'A summary 
'of the estimates appears in Table 4. The estimates vary widely from 
state to state and reflect two phenomena--the accuracy or inac^curdc}^ of 
aid administrators* estimates concerning their student populations and 
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the real ^differences of enrollment patterns among southern states. It 
is difficult to determine which phenomena are applicable in which state, 

. • " ^ » ■ i, 

Table 4 ^ . - ^ 

X- . ■ ... . ' \ ■ ^ 

; FINMCIAL. AID ADMINISTRATORS* ESTIMATES OF PERCENTAGES 
OF FULL-TIME INDEPENDENT STUDENTS, BY INStl,TUTIONAL ' 
* TYPE, 'SOUTl^RN STATES: 1972-73 , 



Institutional Type 




Four*year public collegfes 
Four-year independent -colleges 
Two-ye^r public colleges 

^year independent college?- 
Voc/ tech/business schools 



High 


Low 


Mean 


Estimate 


Estimate 


Estimate 


30.7% 


12.57c 


21.07c 


18.1 


3.6 


. 'il.O 


'36.2 


10.0 . 


■ 20.9 


18". 4 


2.5 • 


8.9 


44.2 , 


11.8 


24.2 



■ The data derived from the SRS study and the USOE report (Nelson al, 

# » 

1975) reveal- a somewhat different pattern of independent student enroj.1- 
ment; that pattern appears in Table 5. The distributions are ,fo^^ averages 
of inde'pendent {and. dependent) students enrolled in public and private, 
two-y4ar atid four-year cajpjruses among all states. Data from the Basic I 

Educational Opportiiaity Grant program* (BEOG, 1975) and College Scholarship 

' . - ' '-'t 

Service (CSS, 1974) verd included tb increase the , information on those \ 

. . ' ■ t 

■\ 

states excluded from the SRS studies and SREB stat.es. 



gProglram summary statistics were obtained from the 'BEOG officials 
on the number of dependent and independent applicants by institutional 
^ ' types \However, the data provided only rough estimates "^because the po- 
tential applicant pool excluded junior s, and seniors ; different percentages 
of potentially eligible students app^I4-^d in each state becaus,^?^^^ the 
unecfual efforts of guidance counselors and financial aid officers. 
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Table 5' 



DEPENDENCY STATUS OF. FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS) BY CLASS LEVEL 



Class 


. Coluntfi Percent 






Row Percent 




Depen- 
dent ' 


Inde- 
pendent 


Total* 


Depen- 
dent 


Inde- 
pendent 


Total 


Freshman 


31..87o 


. 14.2% 


28.6% 


89.8% 


9.2% 


100vO% 


Sophomore 


26.6 


' 21.9 


25.7 


84.3, 


15.7 


100.0. ' 


Junior 


23.0 


28.4 


24.0 


78.2' 


21.8 


100.0 


Senior ^ 


17.1 


31.7, 


19.8 


70 -.5 


29.5 


. 100.0- 


Fifth year 




3.8 


' 2.0 


64.4 


35.6 " 


100 .0 


Total 


100^.0% 


100.0% 


io(i,'.o% 


I 




/ 

















Totals may not add because of rounding. 



The Institutional ^Summary Data Reports f^oiti the Co®ege Scholarship 
Ser'vlce also provide jougti estimates, of t^j^percentages ofNLndep^ndent 
student's at each type of institution U( each state. These reports , sup- 
ply infprmation on the numbers ^f s^dents in each^ state 'who f ile^ either" 
a PCS or an SFS. The first form^nalyzes the,' f inane iat circumstances 
of the' dependent student; the Matter is for iikde^Jend^nt students. Like 
the Basic- Grant inf ormation,/ these data lac^k- precision because not all 
institutions require the ECS^ or SFS. ^oligh estimates of the percentages 
of independent students At each typfe of institi^ioa in each state were 
derived by comparing t^e number of PCS an<J' SBfi. filers by •states ^and . 
institational types./ 




\ ■ By using all 6f thi^se data sources -and compariq;g ' the four arrays bf 
percentages^ it w/as possrb\e to estimate the p«centages that would most 



closely approximate reality. These best estiirtates are displayed^ in 



Table 6. 
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Table 6 



ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF INDEPENDENT STUDENTS, 
" BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE: 1972-73 



Public 



Pr I va.te 





Loca t. i on 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 




Alabama 


2 1 , 07. 


, 28 . 47o 


7 .07. 


8 . 07, 




1 Alaska 


65,0 


\ 29.3' 


27 .Q 


26 . 7 




Arizona 


8.0 


\ 24 . 2 


18»9l 


7.3 


r) 
i) 


Arkansas • 


25.0 


\2i,4 


8.0 


19.4^' 




4 California 


28 .Q 


1^4 .0 


18 .0 


18.0 > 


f 


Colorado 


- 10.0 


37.9 


8 .3 


8.9 


:: ■ f 


\ Connecticut 


12.0 


jp . 6 


7.0 *• 


8.0 


/ j 
( 


\^ 


De 1 aware 


21 ,0 


34. 7 


6.0 


3,. 6 , 




\ ■ 
\, 


District of Columbia 


12.5 


35 .7 


12.6 


15.5 




Florida* 


26 . 7 


36»2 


18 . 1 


11.0 




■ 'V 


Ceorgla 


24.0 


2812 


ia.5 


10.0 






Hawa 1 1 


39. 7 


28.8 


20.5 


,8.9 


» 'C 




Idaho 


^26.1 


29.0 


5.0 


5.0 






11 Ilnols 


18.3 


35.0 


8.0 


8.0 






Ind lana 




20,5 


10.5 


15.5 






Iowa 


18.5 


22 .5 


• 10.0 


6.6 






Kansas 


21,0 


20.5 


9.5 


8.9 






Kentucky 


25,0 


'28.2 


♦ 

8.9 


13 .0 


y 




Louisiana 


15.8' 


20.9 » 


10.5 


n .a , 






Mai ne 


18 .0 


20.5 


7 . 8 


8 .9 






Mary land 


12 ,5 


28 .4 


6.8 


18.4 






Massachuset tSy 


15,0 


'27.9 


10.0 


10.0 






Michigan r 


-14 , 7 


42 .0 . 


i2 ,8 


8*9 






Minnesota \ 


17,6 


20. 5 


5.0 


5.0 „ 


• 




Mississippi^ 


' 13.1 


11.0 


33 . 6 


10.0" 




, \ ■•" 


Mi^s^sourl <^ 
Mo n t*)*!} a 


25.0 ■ , 


28.0 


9.5 


15.0* 0 • 






19^2 


5o .3 


11.0 


n .a . 






Nebraslta 


21,0 


17 .4 


5.3 


8.9 






Nevada '\ ^ 


20,5 


40^0 


15.0 


n . 






New HampshlV^,^ 


26,3 


'37.0 


9.0 

ill 

23 .^0 


8.9 






New Jersey 


14.0 


11.0 


5-0 . 






New Mex 1 Co 


21.0 


40,0 


24.0 


n . a . 






New York ^' ^ . 


30,2 


43.3 


15.0 


21.0 




.North Carolina 


18,0 


▼ 28 .2 


2 . 5 


6.0 






North Dakota 


15,0^ 


13.0 


. 14. 5 


n .a . 








21,0 


20. 5 


5.0 . 


, 12.0 






Oklahonia 


12.4 


27.0 


•5.0 


21.0 




hiOregon . 


21 ,0 


48.0 


8.9 


5.0 






Penn sylvan la 


9,6 


11. '4 


6.2 


6.2 




■ 


Rhode rslafui 


20.5 


25.1 


10.0 


n .a . 






Sdutli Caf ol I nh 


17.B ^ 


18„.6 ^ 


6.2 


10.0 . 






Sou til Dakota 


21.0 


14.3 


8.2 


12.5 






Tennessee 


21 ,0 


2 7,0 


6.4 


12.5 


a 




Texas * 


30,7 


24.5 


10.3 


18.4 
8.9 \ . J, 






Utah 


21.0 . 


12^vi0. 


9,9 






Vermont 


12,7 


20. 5,,^ * 


13.8 ■ 


15.5 






Virginia 


* 21.5 


18.5'^ 


8.9 


10.0 






Waslil ngton 


15.2 


35.0, , 


10.9 


> 

n .a . 






West Virginia 


12.5 


10. 0 


7.5 


8.9 






Wisconsin 


15.0 


2^,5 


dO.2 


10.9 






Wyoml ng 


21,0 


12.1- 




<i;in.a. 





.ti .' - not av£i 1 Lib 1 ^. 
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.The numbers of full-time independen't sCu'dents enrolled as under- 
.graduates at each -type of institution in each state were obtained by 
multiplying the total FTE- as o.:^ Fall 1972 by the appropriate percentages 
for each state. Data for the total PTE, Fall 1972, came frbm HEGIS 
TRNST73B. 



Measuring; Aggregate" Financial Need 

To estimate the financial jnieed of independent students,, it was.- 
necessary to evaluate average direct costs, indirect educational costs, 
and typical income, - ' 

It was assujned that direct educational costs (tuition and fees, 
books and supplies) for independent students were the same in each insti- 

r 

tutional type and state as ^thos€ of^ dependent students. Direct?' cost 
data for dependent studeats. were available on the. Tripartite tape, and 
these i^ems were weighted* by the number of indjependent stuclents at *each ' 
institutional type in each *state. T^he cost of attendance for independent 
students were developed tjy adding maintenance costs to*the d^ect educa.- 
tion cost's. . • 

Sirice there were* no stata-by-fitate data on the indirect educational 
c*0f^Sf;^f .independent students (e.g., room and board, medical and dental 
expenses* and miscellaneous Costs) regional and national data were used 
to estimate Maintenance budgets, ' 

The maintenance costs for independent students varyCwith their 
marital status, the number of dependents they have, and the location of '\ 
the institution thpy attenfi. 'Using data from the College Scholarship 
Service's Instiitj^^^onal Summary Data'^ervice, a distribution' of the 
marital/family circumstances of all independent .students was. derived. 
"This estimation is displayed' J.n Table'7. 
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Table 7 ' f ^ 

MMITAL/l'AMp^V CIRCUMSTMCES ^ 
OF. INDEPENDENT STUDENTS 



- : Percent 



lassif ication Distribution 



Single, no children 40.77o 

lurried, no children 36,4 

Marrie^d, on'e child 13 tl 
" Married, two or more children 9 .» 8 

Total ' 100.Q.7o 

The limited number of clafesif icatrons Shown in Table 7 is not in- 
clusive of the possible combinations of marital/famjLly 'circumstances, 

e.g., divorced or separated students with or without depenqents or 

>. * * " 

students with large numbers of dependents. However, it suffi<:es because 

the maintenance expenditures per year for many different circumstances 

are included within this' distr ibutic^n . - 

Bux.eau of Labor Statistics (BLS) standards, by regions and family , 
circuynstances, were used to, produce weighted . average maintenance budgets . 
for all independent students. . The "weights'* are the percentages ^of 
•'students in each of the four circumstances. The standard , is the BLS 
low budget standard for nine months, or a typgLcal academic year . Using 
the low standard f or" 9 months rather than 12 has the impact of providing S 
a minimum estimate qi maintenance co^ts for the independent student. 
Tfie low budget standards were chosen because they are the ones by which 
many ai,d administrators measu^ independent student cos ts, ^ Less^ con- 
servative estimates — the moderate'standard for the full year--woulS 
nearly double the maintenance budgets for 'the independent students, * 
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The weighted average budgets -for each ofc five regions are dJLsplayed 
in T^ble 8. The average for each region was assumed to be theNnaintenance 
cost for all independent students at all types of institutions irf the 
particular region. 

table 8 ' \ \ 

LOW STANDARD 0¥ L|^INX}, STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
, , ^STATISTICAL aIeA^, BY FIVE REGIONS: 

- NINE-MONTH BUDGETS f 



Classification 

Single . 
Married, no cjnildren 
Married^ bne child 
Married^ two children 

Weighted average 



North- 
east / 


. Nprth 
Central 


South 


West , 


Alaska 


$2005 


$1956 


■$1902 


$2071 


$2840 


2828 


. 2735 ' 


2665 


2858 


3970 


, 3580 


3464 


3373, 


.3670 


5020 


4159 ^ 


4025 


3916 


" 4263 


5830 - 


2722 . 


. 2640 


2570^ 


278L 


3830 



Thgr sum the weighted average maintenance budget- and average 



direct educational costs equals t^^ie total^ costs for an average indepen- 
dent student. Average financial need can be estimated- by subtracting 
the average annual income from total costs. There are^ however^ no 

state -by-state data on the annual incomes of independent stud^nts^ and 

ft 

the estimates were, derived from a variety of national and -state data 
.bases. The best estimates of total annual i^ncotne tor an independent 
student and spouse are displayed "in Table 9. 

^The income-distribution shown in Table 9 is fo^all independent 
students^'* regardless of their marital s-tatus or number of dependents^ 

all typ^s of -institution^. It is believed that this distribution is- 
an accurate representation of the typical 'income distributidti of inde- ' 
f^endent students at ea^^h type .Qf' institution in the nation, The data 
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ANNUAL- INCOME FOR INDEPENDENT 
STUDENT AND SPOUSE Csajj 



Percent 

^ % ' 

^ Income Category Distribution 

Less than $3000 40.170 '"^^ . • ' . ; 

^$3000 to $5999 25.6 f ' ;.• 

$6000 to $749§ "9.7 \ v 

^ $7500 to $9000 >7,4 ^/ . ' ^ 

More than $9000 . 17.2 ^ . 

' . Total V . 100.0% • < ^ * 

available indicate only small variation^ in independent student income • 

H - • 

distributions by institrutionaL\ypes qr statl&. It v^s. assumed that ' 

total income of an independent student and spouse was available jto meet 

maintenance and direct educational costs.. This assumption -'*^t^e-3" 1007o 

' of . an independent student's income and' protects none of the resources f v 

for emergency or retiremetit; this practice Is common in determining t^e 

^ ability of independent students to pay for their education* . This ai3sut^p- 

tion and the use of the low budget standard have produced a low estttnate . • 

o£ financial need for independent students/ If the £^.nancial' aid needs | . 

of every independent student in the nation were measur-ed and theq/ summed, 
« ' If ■ 

the total would undoubtedly be higher than the 'ag^|gat,e estimate produced 

• ' . J^i 

in this report. ^ ■ ' , ■ 

" » ■ ■ A. ^>*.J^ 

The final step in the process was tt) aggregate the^J Inancial lieed 
for independent students at each type of institution in each state in 
the five regions. This required on^ final assumption about the distrir 

butipn of incomes and costs. * ^ * 

" . If 
Virtually no instLtutions and certainly no IJastitutional • typBSj^ 

would have direct cost^that, combinfed with the/average maintenance 
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\ figures for any . region, , would exceed $6000^. Consequeiitiy^ 
.: aiimed that, in the aggregate, students with incomes above t ha thieve 1 

wuld have no aggregate f itv^njcial: need • The b^sJb estimate of the typical 

4ncome for- stijdents with less than' a $60Q0 j^nndal irtcotne is ttfe median 

J V * ' ' ■ ' ■ • 

of 'the'xJisferj.bu-ttion of incomes' below that level, which' Is $2458 . ' 

■ " ' ' ' ---^z-s^^ ' ^ ^ ' ■ 

The financial 'need for a typical independeot student „with an in- 



come less than $6000 is: 



average "direct costs^' , , ^^--^^^ ' ' <r-" * ■ 

4- weighted aye rage maintenaiic^^biidget « ,^ " 

" , total average ediu^^tjtena 1 xosts' ^ y * ■ ^ ff 

- a V e r a ge annfemlT i ncbme '•($2458) * ' / - - ' 
average financial need. - ' » — '4* 

Thisy^lverage financial needois for only thosfe students with incomes lesis 
than $600j9^ because no total average maintenance costs, and direct edyea-^ 




tiOn^l^ costSj exceed- $6t)00 ; the. students with incomg's above" ,$^'000 theirer. 

7% of the 



yEftt*^ t^ave .no finarteial. need, 'j.a« the .ajg^tegatg r SiAce only q5. 
-iadependent students have annual incomes of less than $60(50, the*^ to^tal 
aggregate need for all independent s&udentS in, any ij;is.t i tut i«na 1 ' type* 
in any' state is produced by multiplyi'hg t/ie average financial Reed bj^ 



65 .770 of all independent students. 



The formula for finding aggregate need of the indepeadent student is 



in a given institutional type in a given 5t:;,ate is':** 

\ ' • ^ N " ■ I - ^ r 

apprppria^ ^ii^^ct co^ts ' ' 

} -4" n^|Hfei^r4a^fae^a^ate.^^^^ budget , ' 5 - " ^ 

average tbtal educational fexjerfts?^-^^"'^^ , . 

^ ' - typigal ^anniu'^1 income 0'f j^nd^pendent ne:edy-st|r3en t s 

average^f in^nci^J^^ed of aeedy'^s'tutdents 
X , 0 » 657 ^f^.g^'^inclepend s tudents ^ ' . / 

" nfeed' 6^ I^EtependeiAt students. 
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The formulas for each reg^on'are/: 



Re^rpnT 



Direct Costs 



Weighted 
Average 



Median' 
.of Annua! 



Maintenance Incomes 



Budget 



l^ortheast* [(Direct costs + $2722) - 
North . " ' 

Ceatral -[(Direct costs + $2640) 

South [(Dfrect costs + $2570) - 

We's4:^^ - [(Direce costs + $2781) - 

■ ' .. . -^ 

Alaska'. ♦ [ (Di?:ect,Vp^ts^ +.$3830) 



<$6000 



Number of 
^Independent Students 
with Annual Incoities 
<$6000 



$2458] X Cf.657 independent'*enrollment;-' ^ 

$2458] X 0.657"independent enrollment;! . 

$2458] X .0,657 independen't enrollment 

$2458] X 0.^657 independent 'enrollment 



$2458] X €,657 independent enrollment; 



v; ■ ' V GU ARA,Np;Ei) STU DENT XOA N^^^ .-^ ■ 

• DA^tfa Sor the .Guaranteed Student-l^da^^ PrograTp were less. preQise than 

for o^fer federal progr'ams> and it^'was necess^OLto make estimations for 

dx;stribiJttirig the v^q liars by^ imcom^ institutional typ^es, 

tnlCbrmati'o^^ pci tM&^mount of GSL loans was , ^v^b^lable on a state-by-state 

hae^i&vir^ t^e USOE Division of 

Insured vLoans/V Percentage's for ^estimated loans to graduate student*s 

^tid student s vat tending tY^ bf : sqhoQ'Xs- jiot inclu this study were ' 

^tab-tr^tre^d *f rOm eachj^'state! s tQtia^U v ^|^e %;6ma5K?ning ' fe'dtal ' in each s t^te 

was treated as aval lab !(je for- full-time undergrS.duate study* (see Table 10) 

It was necessary to assuipe" tha^ loanis issued in one state but used in 

i. ■ ' ' 1 ■ ' . ^ ^ • ■ ^- ' ■ ' • 

another woi^ld be apptoximately equal fh total value among states • 



Statei^by-state income distributions o| loan ;piecipients were avail- 
able for 1971-72 from the Report^? and Data Analysis staff (GSL, 1973), 
but data we^e not available for different types of institutions within 
each state. Therefore, it^ was necessary to estimate the loan dollar 
distribution among income intervals within types of institutions • The 
following procedure was used -for the colleges and univei^slties/ If/ £01; 
example, 207o,of a '^state's total loans Were awarded to students with^ 
family incomes of "less than ?^000" and 10% of ^ all a state '*s stud^tiS^ - 
with those family incomes were enrolled ^t pxivate four-year colleges, ^ \ 
then those students were assumifed to have accesis to 27o of the^total aid 
^"(1070 of 207o) • To the extent possible,^ the distsributioa of the dollarra 
was corroborated ty data furnished by individual state guafag^taie agencies 

/ \ * ■ 

and USOE regional offices; x . 

For examffle, loan vdlume in Alabama for FY 19^3 was $11, ia0^-516^~ - X 
From that amount, we subtracted 13.67c,, or $l,,«520^550f for students ' ^ 



Table 10 



ESTIMATED CUAIUN.TEED LOAN PROGRAM VOLUME 
. IN 19-72-73 FOR UNDERGRADUATES ENROLLED 
IN COL-LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Location 



GSL Pol jars 



Algibama * 
^ 1 a • ka 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California ^ 
Colorado ■' 
Connecticut , 
De laware 

District of Columbia 

F.lorida . ^ , 

Georgia 

Kawa i i 

Idaho 

iiindiana # 
Iowa 
Kiftisas 

Kentucky * 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Mary land 

Massachusetts ** 

Michi gan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada * 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico* ' 

New York 

Nor t h Caro 1 i na 

North Dakota 

Ohio ^ 

Olt lah oma 

Oregon ^ 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina''' 

South Dakota 

.Tenrtessee ' 

L'ta^ 
Vermont 
V>i r g i n\ a 
W:ish ing\pn 
Wf St 'Vlr 



$ 8, 

e 68, 

. 3 
' 18 
7, 
1, 
h' 

2i; 

16, 
^ 8, 

I 

12, 
23, 
15, 
2Q 

6, 
. 8, 
, 3, 
' 7, 

2, 
36 
2 

9, 
22, 

3, 

7, 
73, 

7, 

5, 
6, 
29, 

2, 
10, 
U 

5, 
^1, 



6A2,jOOO 
122,000 
.?43,000 
909,000 
A2A,000 
3A5,000 
3A9,000 
798,000 
1A9,:0Q0 
276,000 
663;, 000 
893., 000 
■7.88,000 

870,^00 
311,000 
6A9,000 
560,000 
137,000 
548,000 
038; 000 
593,000 
137,000 
890,000 
122,000 
507,000 
355,000 
60^,000 
860, 2A 6 
279,000 
727; 000 
02^/^60 
692,000 
89^^000 
293,000 
A 50, 000 
8A7-,00 
151,000 , 
126,000 
35^,0.00 
889^000 
A90,000 
638,000 , 
7 7 A, 000 
768,000 
712,009 
725,000 
903,000 
251,000 
3 OA, 000 
9)0,000 



%}ew Mexifco and Scjutli Carolina have large 
" proport,igfis of their GSL volumes offered 
through institutions as lenders; there- . 
fore , the i r totals appear smal ler tlian 
usual* dSL'' do 1 lars that are controlled 
by institutional aid administrators ap- 
pear as institutional ajld*. 

' 24 • ^ 
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enrolled in Vocational schools. Another 97o, or $1,006, 246,., waff sub-^ 
trac'ted becaiise that ,is - the^nat^oj^a q'stimate of the loans that go to 
students for graduate study. An additional 0.1%, or $ll,181„«was sub- 
tracted from the total because that ^feount w^a^ loaned to students by , 
colleges acting as lenders and wouli^^e" reported io the study as insti- 
tutional funds. This left us with $8, 64^>^,^3^ which \^ rounded to* 
$8,643,000. 

^he GSL ^personnel reported the following percent d is tri:b^ti6q^ of 
Loa^ns in-'Arabafe'a in 1971-'72': 



Less than 


$6,000 ' 


' 33.4% 


$^000 to 


$8,9'99 


19.0 


$9rOQ^to 


$11,999 


15.0 


More tlmtK 


5^12,000 . 


23. ^ 


Independei 


1*^ students 


9.0 


Total 




100.0% 



lyiultiply ing those Piereentages by $8-, 643,000 produced these dmounts: 



•Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 - 
$9,000"to $11,999 , 
More than ^12,000 
Independent '.8,tudents 



$2,886,762 
, 1,6;42„170 
' 1,296,450 
2,039,748 
777,870 



- ■ Total V . ^ . $9,643,000 

- ^ ^ ^ '' '' 1 

The pert^nt distribution of students in those intervals by insti|iutions 







£1 








J'pur-'Year 


Two 


-Year 




Public 


Private ^ 


Public 


Pr£>vate" 


Less than $6, 000 


47 . 1% 


25.5% 


25 .1% 


/2.3%_ 


$'6,000 to $8,999 


5o;o \ 


17.4 


30.4 


,^ 2.2 " . 


$9,000 to $11,999 


67.4. 


12.3 


18:8 


1.5 


More than $12,000 


1.6.3 


12.. 1 


10.1 


1.5 


I n d e p end e n t students 


67.'6 


10.5 ^ 


21.2- 


0.7 , 
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Dividing'the .'doHi^lats into income intervals by types of institutions 
^ prbduces the following: a[ - 

Four-Year Two-Year 



Public 


Private 


Public 


Private , 


vTotal 


$1,3^59,665 


$ 736,124 


$ 724,577 


$ 66,396 


$2,886,7^2 


821,084 


285,738 


499,220 


36,12&. 


1,642,170' 


* 873,807 


159,463 


243,733 


19,447 


1,296,456 


1,556,328 


246, 8J^ 


206,015 


30,, 595 


2,039,749 


525,840 


81,676 


164', 909 


3,445; 


777,870 


$5,136,724 


$1,509, 811' 


$1,838,454 


$158', 011; 


$8,643,000 



Less than $6,000 
$6,000 to $8,999 
$9\000 to $11,999 
^mte than- $112,000 
l4i.deWndent stuUents 

Total 



A sYmilar procedure was followed for each of the other states, 
using thei\ income distributions and the GSL jdata for, each state. 
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-VI 3AS1C EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM ^ 

J ' 

BEOG officials provided SRI with s tate-by-stat^ dis tjihutions of 
'Basic Grant qualified applicants .foj; vfewo^oiift'S* iti the current processing 
year. A distribution of Basic Grant qualified applicants by state and 
by Institutional .type was availabTe for November 30, 1974; for January 7, 
1975, the Basic Grant officials provided a distribution of qualified ap- 
plicants by family income interval and state. Unfortunately,' a 



tion of qtialified appl'icant family income by types pf ins titutioos^did 
not exist; it was therefore necessary to devise a method for developing 
these estimations. The State of Alabama will be ufeed as dn illustration 
of the process. • , * * , 

Table 11 displays the distribution of Alabama students receiving 
Basic Grant erigitility by type of institut:j.on as of. November 30,' 1974 
(9,282 studentcsX^ and Table 12 shows the distribution as of January 7, 
19^5 (11,671 students). Since -it was preferable to maximize th^ estimate 
of dollars received, thereby minimizing the amount of unmet need, the 
larger figure was used to make the estimates of total dollars in Alabama; 
Ta,ble 12 also includes these calculations.* 

The; average awarcj was estimated from the maximum award a student 
with that eiigibility .index for each type of insti,tution might recei^^e. 
*This maximum was obtatri^d from the j BEOG Payment Schedij^le of Awards for 
1974-75. The'maximum assumes that ^all students' budgets exceed $1999 
per year, a val-id assumption for the college students. .However, for 
some of the other postsecondary students, this estimate may be 10% high. 
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Table 11 

BASIC GRANT ;RiSGIPIEN,TS IN 1974-75, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPE; 

ALABAMA ' " . ' ' 



^ / • 



• l 0 



Type 


Number 


4 

Percelit 


A VP 'raff p 
Eligibility 
Inilex 


Foiir-year public 


3312 


35.7% 


300 


Four-year private 


2361 


25.4 


- 235 ""J 


Two-yeai" public 


2189 


23.6 • 


245 . 


, Two-year private 


314 


3.4 


159 


Public voc/tech 


178 


1.9 


.78 


Proprietaries 


111 


8.4 


180 


All others 


15i 




161 


Total 


9282 


100.0% 


247 



Table 12 



ESTIMATED BASIC GRANT DOLLARS 
* ALABAMA" 



AWARDED IN 1974-75: 









Average 




Type 


Students • 


Perpent 


- Award 


Total" 


Four-year public < 


" 4,164 


<« 

35. 7% 


* -* 
$306 


3, 356,184 


Four -year private. 


2,969 . 


25.4 


882.' ' 


2,618,658 


Two-year pablic 


1,152 


23.6 


882 


» ' 2,457,264 


Two-year private 


394 . 


3.4 


918 


361,692 


. Public voc^tech ■ 


222 


1.9 


918 


' ,203, 796 


* Proprietaries 


980 


8.4 


918 


■ ^ 899,640 


'All others 


190 


1.6 


>^18 


174 .-420 


, , Totals 


11,671 


100. 0% 


, $860 

1 


$10, 041,654 



To fit the SRI* format, the seven types o€ institutions^lsted by 
the Basic Grant officials were redategor ized as follows: 
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isic Grant 



SRI 



Public ;four-yeai>- 



Pii;blic two*year 
Private two-year- 
Public voc/tec 
Proprietar ie 
All bthers 



-Public four„-year 
"Yili^ate' f oiir-yeaf ' 




Public two-year 
rivate two-year 



Having obtained the maximum estimate of Basic Grant dollars by in- 
stitutional types, the next step was to estimate the dollars received by 
students* in. family income categories: $0-$5, 999,- $6, 000-$8, 999, $9,000- 
$12,000, and $12,000 and above. The January 7, 1975, report provided 
eligibility indexes for student recipients By 12 intervals. Therefore, 
appropriate intervals were combined. - p 

^ With Alabama again us^d as an example. Table 13 display the average 

Eligibility indexes* for Basic Grant recipients,' their family incomes, 
^ . ' , ' \ 

and their estimated grants. \ 




Table 13 , ^ 

average eligibility indexes for basic grants in 1974-75, 
. by income interval: 
alaIama 















Eligibility 


Average 


Income Interval 


Percent 


Index 1 


Grant 


less thai?, $6,000 


-57; 0% 


134 ^ 


$956 


$6/600 to $8,999 


21.4 


310 


806 


$9,000 to $11,999 


14.4 


" .-582 ^ 


j78 


More than $12,000 


7.2 ■ 


802 * 


288 


Total 


100.0% 


284 


,821 
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It will be noticed that the average'grant award in Table 12 was 
$860 and inWable 13 was $82V _ This, 47o tJif'Se^^ function 
of averaging! and of caleuTations based on data collected at different 

times, ^ , ' 

, ■ " A. 

y " ^ 

The average grant awards by income intervals T^rere multiplied by tii^ 
number of students in each interval to determine the percentage of dol- 
lars received by students in each income interval (see Table 14). It. 
will 'be noted that the larger total est^imate wasrused. , ^ ^ 



Table 14 

ESTIMATED BASIC GRANT AWARIJ TOTALS ''If^^ 1^7/^^ 75, 
I BY INCQME INTERVAL: ^ 

- - ALABAMA - . ' 



Income -Interval 

Less than $6,000 

$6,000 to $8,999 

$9,000 to $11,999 

More than $12,000 

Total 



Total Grants Percent 



$ 6,657,617 
2, 108, 747 
1,024,249 
2i5l,041 



66,37o 
21,0 
10, 2 
2,5 



$10,041,654 100,0% 



A^tej the total dollars- awarded to students by incbme .intervals and 
by tnstittftions were known, a matrix could be devised to apportion the 
awards among income intervals within institutional types (see Table 15), 
The assumptionl underlying this' matrix is that the Basic Grant dollars are 
awarded to students at each institution in proportion'; to the state pro- 
portion within a giverit^' iticoii)e' inte^rval, Fogt example, the public four-« 
year collegie students received- $3, 356, ''^0 in B^sid Grants, Of this 
amountkt. $2, 225uOOO wa^^^ssigned to students with family income| of le^^s 
thafi $6000. That w/s 66,37o4bf the total, a pe%il!i:ent^ge that corresponds 
to the distr%b\4*tional percentage or students from Ibw incdme^f^riu lies who 

■ '^C I . ...6 ^ A ^ x^-S- \ ■ . ^ ^-i ^ 

1 ^ I 



were enrolled in puftlic ^^f ouf-year college^ 



ERJC 



X 



Table I'S 



ESTIMATED -BASIC GRANTS IN 1974-75, 
BY INCOME INTERVAL AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION: 
ALABAMA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



Four-Year 



Income Interval Public Private 

Less than $6,000 $2225 ' $1736 

$6,000 to $8; 999 705 '550 

$9,000 t6 $11,999 342 267 

More than $12,000 . 84 ;65 

Total , $3356 $2618 



, Two- 


Year 




Publi^ 


Private 


Total 




$240 „ 


$5810 


510 


76 


1841 


248 


37 


894 


61 


' 9 


219 


$2428 


$362 


, $8764 



All ifastitutions, excluding public voc/tech, proprietaries,- 
and ' other . ' ^ 




VII INSTITUTIONAL AID 



•The priiiary source fof^ the amount of institutional financial aid to 
students was 'the Institutional Application to Participate in Feaeral Stu- 
dent Financial Aid Programs, FY 1974 (APPLCN).* To participa/te in one 
or more of three - institutionally based federal programs (CWS^ /NDSL, and 
SEOG), , the Higher Education Amendments of 1968 require that^ the institu- 
tions report and spend for financial aid the amount listed on their 
APPLGNs under "maintenance of level of support." The following funds 
^ate included ivt the institutions' maintenance level of support: the in- 
stitutignal grants-in-aid and scholarships, including^ state scholarships 
that are controlled and administered^ by the iti's^ituyion; institutional 
waivers of tuitions and fe^s; ins tit^i^onal studjefit , loans ; loans made 
under the Federally Insured Student Loany Progi^am, Title IV j, if the in- 
stitution aicts as a lender; the institjjj^ional shares ofvthe United Stu- 
^nt 2^id Funds, Inc., College Reserve^rogram, nursing and health profes- 
sions financial aid prdgrams^ JlDSL Program^, and CWS Progratn (limited to 
on-campus ius titutional share, unless the institution has provided o£f- 

campus matching shares from its own funds); institutional employment (ex- 

. V 

elusive of federal share of CWS Programs); and student wages fr^m employ- 

\ 

ment contracted by an institution with a private concern, such a^i^ food 

services, and lauijdry and dry cleaning. 

■f ' ■ . 

^The tlollar amounts for maintenance level of support fox each typ§ - 
of institution were summed £or each \9tate, afxd thi^^ amount was considered 
the total aiA/ailable institutional aid. The maintensfnce figure can includ 



Data on institutional aid were placed on the Tripartite tape. 
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ERIC 



awaf^^^ailalDle to both graduatS""mrd:undergraduate students. HoweyBr^ 
since ther^^^wgrs-^^x^wa to estimate the perc^^ntage of funds that /were 
used by graduates^' al^l of1EKe"Ttiairrtenarice funds were listed as available 
to undergraduates. This produced an inflated picture o;E available aid ) 
for undergraduates at universities but was preferable to underest iraating 

available aid^ since one of our primary purposed was to identify minimum 

^ * 

levels of net unmet need. . - , 

Another problem with the ^aintenance figures is that a large per- 
centage of th^se dollars — nearly 507o in most states — i^ distributed, to 
students who may or may not have financial need. Therefore^ it was nec- 
essary to obtain estimates of the students^ by family income^ who are re^^ 
ceiving the aid dollars. o " 

'Several statewide financial aid studies have revealed patterns of 
the distribution of institutional dollars that are consistent from state 
to state within different types of institutions. The results of a 19^73 
survey by Southern Regional Education Board staff (Davis^ 1974J ptovided 

the framework for the national estimates of the institutlortal aXd dollars 

■ ' ' /. . ^ 

an' the basis of institutional types. ^ > r / , 

.1; . * ■ " 

In that study^ a representative sample of nearly 100 southern insti- 

tutions^was surveyed. Aid officers were asked to classify their • instftu- ; 

tional or institutionally controlled aid monies according to the f olldVing 

degrees of availability: ' ^ 

♦ General Availability — Unrestricted funds'^- generally but? 
not completely based on financial need. Ttiis category 
contains the largest numbe-r of applicants qualifying and 
receiving assist<ance. - 

• Limited Availabilitv --Funds |;ypically^ but not exclusively^ 
^'awarded to recipients on the basis of specific character- 
istics or educational goals. , Financial need is conside.red^ > 
but the awards are not assigned strlctfly on the basis of ^ 
need. , ^1 
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^ • Restricted Availability -Funds that are highly restricte,fd 
by geography, curriculum, secondary school preparation, | 
institutional matriculatic||t,. donor preferences of choices, , 
or special and unusual recipient characteristics. Need. , 
. may or may not be a qualification for an award. j- 

Examples of programs in each category are as follows. Geneliral 
availability includes funds from the federal NDSL, SEOG, anji^ CWSi;iprogratnB,' 

and some state student financial aid programs. Limited availabifity in- 

1'' " 

eludes the federal Law Enforcement Education Program, the Health ;{profes- 
sions and Nursing Student Assistance Program, and most of the fu s re- 
ported in this^^study as guaranteed loan program funds. R^strictc 
availabi],lty includes private church and civic group scholarships, schoL- 
arships awarded to students for athletic, music, or other special! talents, 
and awards Wde to wel;^re recipients or veterans and their dependents. 



' The SREB survey prolduced some consistent est^imates of the institu- 
tional and institutionally controlled" funds iti thesf^' tliree catego^^ies. 
The percentages tor five types of institutions appear in Table ^6. 



Table 1& 



PERCENTAGE OF INSTITUTIONAL OR INSTITUTIONALLY CONTROLLED 
AID FUNDS ACCORDING TO DEGREE 
OF AVAILABILITY, BY INSTITUTIONAL TYPES^ . 



In$titutional Type 



Four-yeat public /colleges^; 
Four-year independerit colleges 
Two-year public colleges 
Two-year independent colleges 
Voc/tech/husiness schools 



Degree oj: Availability 



General 


Lifliited 


/ 




. 57% 


42% 


67 


10 


52 


21 


60 


15 


56 - 


19 



Restricted 

n ■ 

27 I 
. 25"^ 
25 



After the amount of dollars was obtained for each institutional type 
irt each state, that amount was multiplied by the, appropriate percentage 
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1 of 'generally available funds. The i/e^uLtxng product was distributed 
among' all studi^nts in the saine*way that the eombined NDSL, CWS, and SEOG. 
dollars. had been distribute^ to students in ,that type pf tristitution in 
each state. ' t « - '^'^ ' , ' ■ \ \ 

i. Th^ limited and iffestrict^d aid dollars aire not digtribute4 primarily 

, on the basis .ql^^f ifiancial need^ and l'C'was assumed that students , itt each ' 
- incprae^lnterval he^d* a'"neatly^^ bp^g5tl^t1^n^ty . to recei.ve them. There-*^ 
fore^ tTi^se aid do^llars' w^jr^^^tri^uted among income categories accdr'dlng 
to the percenta^g^^f enrollefl students within the respective i^itexv^ls. 
^^j^'ilfe' this estiination lacks the precision that is desirable un^^^^ 

conditions, ita. bia^ is in the directi:<^n of . ubd^reptimatipg the impact; ^ 
• of financial aid to lowei^ incbme students^.* • .... 



■ * V • VIII VETERAJSIS 

The benefits to veteran§ in c.olLftg^ duriilg FY 1973 cijted in TableX 
37 of "Student Aid: Descriptions and Options'^ w^re estimated using sura- 
'mary tapes from the Vetetahs Administration. ThB summary tapea provided' 
information on the' type o€ ins titutionXthe v'eter^ attended, the state 
"in wh'ich he attended^ the number of dependents 'he had^ and his status as 
a fjall-time or .part- time student. Sinc^ th.e tapirs did not include infor- 
matibn on the "educational assistance allowance grarited, -monthly awards 
for each state were produced by multiplying J:he number of veterans by 

' . . ' ■ ■ "^--^ ■ /■ ,;■ ■ v:' , ' . .. 

, the amount appropriate to their status^ as is shown^n the monthly allow 
ance schedule in Tabl*e \7, Yearly benefits were produced by mu],tiplyinjg 
tfhe month.Iy awat'(? by ^ factor of 9.5.V^ . ^ 

, ' ' Table 17 ' • 



MONTHLY EDUeATIO-NAL ASSISTAI^C-ie-^LLOWANCE 
FOR veterans': FY~197; 




Ni 



,StMeht StatQs Pepetfdetits 



'Full-time 
thr^e-quarter time 
Half-time 



/ 



$220 
165 
110 



One 
Pet3ein4€nt 

$261 
196* 
131 



Two 
Dependents 

, .$298 
224 
149^ 



More Tharf Two 
Deipendents^- 

$i8 

14 
9 



Veterads ccj^ed aB % on the Nummary trapes were full-time, 3s were con- 
siSereii th^ee-quarter time/ and 2s ^nd Is were half-time. 

*'*Tb^ amount shown under two dependents plus the following for each depen- 
dent in excess of two. 



. , IX CONeLUSION \ \' *' 

The assumptions and' estimation techniques explained. \j.n this report 
forme^i the^ba^is of "Student Aid: Descrtptlion atid\OptioiisV^ The proj- 
ect's eai^tj^ stages were fi?au&ht with prpblems of merging da^ssimiSLar data 
bfiHses, arfd a review of the data ^hows^ lirilit.at'iorm^|.n two ar|Bas:<^ (1) the 
finanfcial aid of ficers income distribution of students attending their ' 
♦ colleger and (;23 independent students. 

.The financial aid officer estimates form the basis of the report 
because they are the only co.mprehensive data on both aid recipients an^J 
v-the undergraduate student body at individual campuses in each s-tate; how- 
6ver^ wheh their estimates are compared with other student income distrl- 
bution^^;it is apparent that the aid officers underestimated the family 
idcdmes of dependent students attending their colleges. Therefore^ two 

alternative income distif ibutlons^ a midrange estimate .and the treshman 

- ' 1 ■ 

Norm estimate.^ were alsa included in the report. -^j i- 

: ' I f ■ i> - ■- 7 'I 

^ ' j 

• The second area for refinement entails independent students. Be- 
• . " * j 
'caus^ little data have been collected about independent students, it was 

necessary to develop the estimatio^i techniques discussed in this research 

no'te. , THe numbers of independent and part-time students are expected to 

increase in 'the coming years;" we suggest that more data be collected 

about: these student^s as well as those attending proprietary schools. 



Oq,y other suggestion stems from tl^e frustrating problems we faced 
when using data from sources that had /combined information iato different 
categoij^^ies. Comprehensive studies such as ours c5uld be completed, more 

effectively if governittent agencies and research -groups -would categorize 

V ■ • , ■ • ■ . b 

the data according to an agreed-upon system. . v 

• ' 37 , ■ 

■ '■ , ■ " / 
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